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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a pilot program of the New 
South Wales (Australia) Department of Education to develop community 
transition teams as part of an effort to provide transition education 
to people with disabilities. The project is based on a model 
developed in Oregon and stresses assisting each community to work 
cooperatively to assess local needs (as distinct from individual 
student needs), to identify gaps in service provisions, and to 
promote comprehensive planning and effective service delivery. A 
five-phase approach was implemented and evaluated: (1) team building, 
(2) needs assessment, (3) program planning, (4) program 
implementation, and (5; evaluation of annual accomplishments. The 
model has proven successful, with establishment of 10 local teams. 
The project identified such issues as determining who takes 
responsibility for providing a needed service, difficulties in 
establishing a community identity and good working relationships, the 
need to involve high school personnel more, and the importance of 
developing networks within and between community transition teams. 
Appendices provide formats for needs assessments and identification 
of top priority standards for both 1989 and 1990. (Contains 13 
references.) (DB) 
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Community Transition Teams: A research and development report 
Introduction 

It is now recognised that past failures to achieve smooth transition from school to 
successful community independence has been partly due to the lack of collaboration 
and co-ordination between the schools and the many other community agencies and 
organisations involved in the lives of persons with disabilities. 

Several studies have identified this lack of collaboration and cooperation as 
significant. A three year national study in the U.S.A. (Cox, 1984) highlighted the 
importance of inter-agency co-operation, and noted the prevalent lack of long term 
planning between agencies and the public school system in terms of vocational 
training placements and independent living for people with disabilities. The study 
also found that virtually no follow-up of graduates with disabilities was done to ensure 
a match between the services provided by the schools and the students' post-school 
experiences. The conclusion was that the organisational structure to bring together 
the schools and appropriate community agencies was not in place, or was 
insufficiently utilised. 

In the Australian context the transition to post school opportunities and the actual 
outcomes for people with disabilities have been of concern to educators and parents. 
A post school options study (Parmenter & Knox,1989) found there were severe 
limitations in the post secondary schooling options available to people with 
disabilities. Most individuals were tracked into sheltered employment where wages 
and promotional opportunities were minimal, and information and cooperation 
between different agencies and departments were spasmodic . 

This report recommended that there was a need for greater cooperation and co- 
ordination between agencies concerned with meeting the needs of young people 
with disabilities. This cooperation and coordination was seen as critical to avoid 
duplication of services and also to ensure that all areas of the young person's life be 
met. (Parmenter & Knox,1989 f p. 47) 

Co-operation between generic and specialist agencies was also recommended, to 
promote a sharing of and growth of knowledge on the part of parties from quite 
different backgrounds, while also ensuring that the young person with a disability 
would receive the specialist support required in the environment of a generic, 
community-based organisation. 

Typically, service organisations have considered that education authorities should 
bear the responsibility for the task of developing a young person's skill and 
knowledge, but as Parmenter (1986) pointed out, for students with disabilities, an 
inter-agency approach involving all sectors that will be eventually involved in the 
transition process should begin while students are still at school. 

The importance of shared responsibility among relevant service agencies and 
organisations to ensure the best quality and most appropriate services are provided 
for the young person with a disability has been widely established. (Will, 1984; 
Johnson, Bruininks & Thurlow, 1987; Hardman & McDonnell, 1987; Parmenter & 
Knox,1987). The challenge has become how best to bring the dream to reality. 
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Long range planning began In Oregon in 1984, to develop new policies and 
procedures to improve transition services. Halpern (1985), found that links between 
Oregon's secondary special education programs and community agencies were 
poor Only 10 percent of school administrators indicated the existence of formal 
agreements, and less than 50 percent indicated that informal agreements existed 
with adult service agencies concerning the transition needs of students with 
disabilities. Furthermore, while 60 percent of teachers stated that other agencies had 
been contacted concerning transition services, only 20 percent of parents 
acknowledged ever receiving such services. 

Oregon gained State level support for its transition policy, and sought a broad base of 
participation at the local level in order to provide a mechanism for change. The result 
was the development of the concept of the local community transition team, with 
representation from schools, adult agencies and service providers, parents and 
advocates actively concerned with and/or involved in providing services to people 
with disabilities Between 1986 and 1988, 23 transition teams were established in the 
state of Oregon. The model proved so successful that several other states also 
adopted this initiative. 

Community Transition Teams are locally controlled bodies whose purpose is to 
discover and implement new and better ways of providing secondary special 
education and post school services for students with disabilities, as they make the 
transition from school into the comr-inity. 

Concurrent with Oregon's initiative, the state of Minnesota was similarly committed to 
the concept that improvements in transition education would only result from systemic 
statewide planning and policy development that could clearly articulate the direction 
for needed change A number of initiatives were consequently taken, including the 
establishment of a State Transition Interagency Committee in 1984, the 
establishment of an Interagency office on Transition Services within the Minnesota 
Department of Education in 1985, and the passing of transition legislation in 1987 
creating Community Transition Interagency Committees statewide and improving 
transition planning for students with disabilities. 

This legislation helped emphasise the responsibility of the local community in 
participating in systematic change and improvements in transition services for people 
with disabilities. This, as in Oregon, was to be accomplished by Community 
Transition Interagency Committees (CTIC) developing a community plan, that 
included a mission statement, goals and objectives and an implementation plan that 
would be evaluated annually. 

By late 1990 Minnesota reported 70 Community Transition Interagency Committees 
were operating throughout the state, the focus of each Committee being to improve 
. outcomes for people with disabilities in employment, home living, education and 
recreation (Institute of Community Integration, 1990). 

Accomplishments of these teams have been wide ranging, and include team building 
and creating effective structures to address specific goals; preparing resource 
' directories; sponsoring agency fairs; publicity activities, sponsoring of workshops for 
parents teachers and agency staff; implementation of a state wide post school follow 
up system- co-ordinating expanded community transport options; improved integrated 
recreational and adult learning opportunities; recommendations for improved 
residential options; increasing employer awareness and job opportunities and 
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coordinated increase in post secondary options (Institute of Community Integration, 
1990). 

The experiences in Minnesota have resulted in the conclusion that effective 
interagency cooperation 

7s an evolutionary process that takes time; time to develop working 
relationships, time to attain legitimacy within the community, and 
time to organise and implement goals. Then once this change is 
taking place, it needs continued attention and support to protect and 
maintain achievements and make further progress." CTIC 1990. 



N.S.W. Transition Education Model 

In 1989 the N.S.W. Department of School Education initiated its pilot transition project 
for students with disabilities. The aim of transition education was to provide 
opportunities and experience to people with disabilities that will facilitate and 
enhance their outcomes in employment, residential environment and friendship 
networks and interactions. 

In recognition of the vital role of inter-departmental and interagency cooperation and 
collaboration at a local as well as at the state and federal levels, the establishment of 
community transition teams was included as an essential feature of the N.S.W. 
Transition Education Model. 



N.S.W. Transition Education Model 




Community Transition 
Teams' Initiatives 



Community 
Independence 



Residential Status Employment Social Networks 



Figure 1 : NSW Transition Education Model of Operation 
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NSW Community Transition Team Model 

The community transition team concept that originated in Oregon, USA 
acknowledged that the building of community transition teams is a process and not a 
single event. Five distinct phases are involved in this process: team building, needs 
assessment, program planning, program implementation, and evaluation. 



Phase 



Task 



Team Building 




Identify Members 





t 






Needs 




Identify Priorities 


Assessment 








T 






Program 
Planning 




Develop Annual 




Plan 



1 



Program 
Implementation 




Implement the 
Annual Plan 






Evaluation 



Examine how the 
Plan is Working 



Examine 
Outcomes 



Figure 2: Community Transition Team Model (Halpern & Nelson, 1988 ) 

The NSW pilot project adopted the basic Corrmunity Transition Team model (Fig 2), 
and the establishment of community teams within the pilot areas began in 1989. 
Initial contact and leadership has been provided by the N.S.W. Department of School 
Education (DSE) and the Unit for Rehabilitation Studies (URS), Macquarie University, 
until each local team has been formed (the first 3 Phases in figure 2 above). Once 
the team has been formed with its first annual plan in place and its own team leaders, 
the role of the Department of School Education has changed to one of participation at 
the local level. The role of the URS has also changed to that of providing information 
and technical assistance where required and assisting each team with its evaluation 
of annual accomplishments. 



Aim 

The major emphasis in establishing Community Transition Teams is to assist each 
community to work co-operatively to assess local as distinct from individual student 
needs, to identify gaps in service provisions and to promote comprehensive planning 
and effective service delivery for all students with disabilities in the area. 

The major focus of all local community team activity is to promote and enhance 
community independence for ail students with disabilities in a number of major life 
areas, including continuing education and employment, residential environment, 
social and interpersonal networks, transportation, and recreation and leisure 
opportunities. 
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METHOD 

Phase 1 : Team Building 

t^V'Sl,^ transition team involves determination of the 

lam and ?Z inS f 10 ' 06 ° f ^graphical boundaries, size and location of 
learn, ana representation of vanous groups. 

Participants in local Community transition teams include representatives from both 

and g° vemment area * and team membershi » to rSteSl 
wS^^ natUre of the <™»V -d tne service/aS 

.' oarfntT ^ adU ' tS With disabilities ' employment service specialists 

• advocates ' TAFE and commun 'ty college 
aavocaies representatives 

• special education teachers . residential service providers 

• regular education teachers . therapists Powers 

! wn^2nSI!. nCiP H a K,. " P rivate in ^stry representatives 

• vocational rehabilitation counsellors • employers 

' he r a + ' th P. rofess l J onals • service, club representatives 

• vocational training and placement w 

representatives 

Several schools catering for students with disabilities had been desianated for 
inclusion m the project in each selected pilot area. The feeder arils 9 ? these 
schools were examined and contact made with as many organisations and 

!S dU ? h 1S 3 f P ° SSible t0 determine tne most worka °'e geoVap 9 hira a ea and to 
-dentify the relevant people to be invited to attend the initial interest meeting 

2rfnH e i eV K n S Pr0SpeCtive t6am members wer « identified in each area, invitations to 
attend a briefing meeting to explain the concept and gain co-operation and 
comrmtments to proceed were sent from the Department o 8^0^^™ 
Wherever possible public notices were also placed in newspapers and app?lpriate 
publications inviting all interested consumers, parents and service p2 111 

^IXoJ? 131 meetin 9 s a brief summary of Transition Education, its aims, philosophy 
and background was presented and clarification of the current project and its aims 
was provided. Explanation was also made concerning the two P pSed approach 
within schools and communities, with emphasis placed upon The need I tor all to co 
operate m order to establish effective school based initiatives and loca Communis 

Comm un?t Ji-oTm The ^ ™ 0 ? e6 ! n the first three P hases of establishing the local 
Community Team were explained and discussed, and a general invitation was qiven 
to all interested parties to participate. 9 
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Phase 2: Needs Assessment 

IoL n fh eC ! S ass ? ssnient is structured around the concept of program standards or 

Slv moSS^ tar9eted f ° r Pr ° gram im P r ° v ement. The tool used initially was a 
slightly modified version of a questionnaire designed and constructed by Halpern at 

ofm w' fl V rL ty H°- °/h 9 ° n (Ha i pem & Nelson 1988 >- A second - more drastically revised 
on oL U .f ?• m thG SGCOnd year of the P r °J" ect - The format - which is entirely based 
on self evaluation requires al! team members to rate each standard according to : 

a) attitude - how important or relevant it is considered and 

b) current status - to what extent it is being addressed in the local community. 
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Each standard is rated using a four point rating scale (0 - 3) for both attitude and 
current status. These scores are then summed and the relative importance of and 
extent to which the standard is currently being addressed within the community can 
be calculated for all respondents. This allows the assessment to be locally 
referenced to the needs of the individual community, and provides a basis for 
subsequent planning efforts. 



The overall aim is : 

• to look carefully at the educational 
programs available to secondary 
education students 

• the impact these programs have on 
students 

• what happens when students leave 
school 

• what resources are available in the 
community to assist students with 
disabilities 



Categories included are: 

• curriculum and instruction 

• coordination and mainstreaming 

• transition 

• documentation 

• administrative support 

• adult services 



The first teams established in 1989 were asked to attend a second meeting to 
complete the Needs Assessment. At this meeting the scoring procedure was 
explained and individuals were given the chance to clarify wording of questions. 
Additional forms werq distributed for individuals who could not attend this meeting, to 
be completed by the set deadline. 

By the second year of the project , many of the new areas coming on line had 
specifically requested and lobbied to be involved in the project and more information 
about the concept and role of community transition teams was made available. As 
most of the new areas were in country regions, increased travel time and costs were 
incurred. Consequently it was decided to trial the needs assessment form being 
completed at the briefing meeting rather than hold a separate meeting for this 
purpose. 

Difficulties with length and language in the initial needs assessment form in 1989 
also resulted in a subsequent substantial revision of the form. Teams established in 
1990 were therefore asked to complete a revised version of the Needs Assessment 
Form at the first meeting. Provision was made for individuals who could not attend 
the meeting to complete and return the Needs Assessment by a set date. All 
completed forms for each area were collected and scored independently by staff of 
URS, Macquarie University, and/or the Department of School Education. 



Priority Standards 

Once the opinions of the individual team members had been statistically summarised 
in terms of the top 20 priorities (1989) or top 10 priorities (1990), a further priority 
planning meeting was held in each area to determine, from the needs identified, 
those of highest priority. 

The aim of the Priority Meeting was to identify the top three or four priority standards 
that the community transition team agreed to address in the coming year. In 
determining which of the standards to address, consideration was given to issues of 
control, timeliness, people and impact. 
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These were defined as : 

Control : Sufficient control and authority would be available through the team 
to address this standard effectively. 

Timeliness: This standard would be very timely with respect to broad support from 

service providers, administrators, parents and students. 
People: Skilled people would be available in the school, adult service 

agencies or community to address this standard effectively. 
Impact : This standard would make a greater contribution toward improvement 

of transition services than most of the other standards being 

considered. 

Some teams worked in one large group to determine their priorities while other teams 
initially divided into smaller groups to discuss and debate the issues, and then 
resumed as one forum to report back and reach consensus on the standards to be 
addressed. 



Phase 3 Program Planning 

The aim of the program planning phase is the development of an annual plan that 
relates to the priority standards the team wishes to address. The planning process 
allows team members who represent various agencies and perspectives an 
opportunity to collaborate and co-operate together while working for a common goal. 
The result is a written plan of action to be implemented, which summarises : 

• the priority standards to be addressed; 

• the objectives to be addressed for each priority area; 

• for each objective, a set of tasks, timelines, resources, intended outcomes and 
persons responsible; 

• a time / task calendar for the year; 

• a budget if applicable; 

• team leadership and 

• dates and details for future team meetings. 

Program planning occurred for each team at a full planning day set aside for the 
purpose. Attendance was voluntary and open to all interested parties. A small 
number of teachers from the selected pilot schools were provided release from 
schools and government departments and service providers also requested release 
for staff to attend the full planning day. Parents and adults with disabilities were also 
encouraged to attend. Costs for the venue, lunches and refreshments were met by 
the Department of School Education. 

Overall leadership throughout the planning day was provided by the staff of DSE and 
URS, although many of the small group sessions enabled information exchange to 
occur and local leadership to emerge. A structured format was followed for the day, 
involving participants in the development of the annual plan. Teams were 
encouraged, during this process, to reassess and modify as necessary the arbitrary 
geographical boundaries in use to date. 

Teams determined suitable meeting venues, times and dates for the next half year, 
and an executive committee was established. Copies of the resulting annual plan 
were typed up and distributed to all participants following the planning day. 
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Phase 4 : Implementation 

Program implementation occurs once the annual plan has been formulated. The 
strategies employed have depended heavily upon the objectives and tasks set by 
each team. Most often subcommittees were formed during the planning day to 
address specific objectives. These subcommittees met on a regular basis to 
accomplish their set tasks and then report progress, difficulties and results back to the 
full transition team meetings. Full meetings generally were scheduled to occur on a 
regular basis e.g. quarterly. 



URS and DSE staff have attended several subcommittee meetings on invitation, and 
as many full team meetings as possible. Several forms of data collection have been 
used to assist in determining areas of success, implementation problems arising, 
issues being addressed and operational problems encountered by the various 
Community Transition Teams. Data collection forms have included meeting minutes, 
observational data and monitoring of specific inquiries and requests. 



Phase 5: Evaluation of Annual Accomplishments 

In the program evaluation phase, the annual plan is evaluated to determine whether 
or not the objectives and tasks were met according to plan, and whether or not the 
written objectives were appropriate or needed modification. 

Evaluation occurs at the end of each year of operation. The evaluation examines 
both process information and outcomes. The evaluation itself becomes the 
foundation for the next annual plan - thus it is an on-going process. 

Three teams had been operating for fully twelve months by the end of 1990 and each 
of these teams was assisted by URS staff to complete an evaluation of annual 
accomplishments. The format, which involved a review of the written annual plan, 
was prepared by the URS and circulated to each team's executive and subcommittee 
leaders in advance. 

A full team meeting was then held as an afternoon/evening meeting of longer 
duration than usual, at which time the review of the annual plan was completed by 
the team members present, and new standards and objectives chosen for action in 
the coming year. Teams were given the opportunity to reassess both the process as 
well as the products achieved. A new executive or management committee was also 
elected at this meeting and meeting dates for the coming year determined. 
Evaluation meetings were followed by a dinner or social gathenng for those able and 
willing to stay. 
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Results 



Wales •- W,thm seven of the ten education regions of New South 

: S3SSSS? ^S^^"^ 

• £tersrrs^r h west Re9ion) 

• Kempsey Community Transition Team (Northern Reqion) 

• Hastings Community Transition Team (Northern Region) 

The inclusion of the remaining three NSW Dpnartmpnt of Q^h™. cm >■ 

Phase 1 : Team Building 

<°- ure adea.ua,e^^^^^^ 

contacted Wherever this nrmrrari relevant players had not been 

and include7h e m1n The Team mP ' S made '° 6stablish P ersonal <*"**=' 

Ssed'oSETransitonT^- 6d . r aVy assis,ed b * the P^ence of locally 
e^^^^^S^SSSSi a \ meetm 9 s > althou 9 h varying between areas 
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Table 1: Numbers Attending Community Team Establishment Meetings 




Attendance at the briefing "^^Tse^oe 
Department of School Education personnel, 9 P a ™™ m en 6 non gove rnment 
Clubs and 13 representatives ^ 

T^ZT^XZZ"^. - - a„ teams ,o date, the 
involvement of business personnel was very limited. 

Most o« those attending came following some form oi persona, contact «MnvWoa 
Some difficulties in co-ordinating suitable . times for the range ^ or p p 
organisations involved have been expe nenced, a "y^S of the briefing 
5OT^»S? :S Papers in these case, 
,n some communities there appeared to , be ««} and ™ 
=s ^1^r^.^n,«h'!^ challenges has constituted 
a significant part of the process of team building. 

The choice of venue has also been an important ^^^^^^iSng 
valued community facilities but «.es ^ J n ^ f e P g er,e Snoalhav en and 
suitable venues with wheelchair access in some towns ^ y 

Kempsey ). 

|„ a,, instances persons pending ^ 

support for the pro ect and endorsed the concept o T h t process to 

transition team. In each case plans were madefo ^the ^W.snm p dates 
continue at the speed designated by those '"^^^Se Western Sydney 
were set at these ^ rt ^^^^ e 7^S^J Needs assessment or 

SSS? ^l^^^"^ A further notices t0 be 

published in relevant newspapers. 
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The subject of geographic boundaries did not generally cause concern at this point, 
except in the case of Kempsey / Port Macquarie, where issues such as the distance 
between the towns and the desire for separate services indicated strong support for 
the establishment of two separate teams rather than one team servicing the whole 
area. In response to this, a separate meeting time was made to address the complex 
issues involved. 

Phase 2: Needs Assessment Results 

Attendance at the needs assessment meetings (held in the first four pilot areas only) 
varied, and usually included quite a few individuals who had not attended the briefing 
meeting. Information therefore had to be presented again before the needs 
assessment could be completed. Numbers completing the original needs 
assessment in the first four areas has been presented in Table 2. 

Table 2: Return Rates for Original Needs Assessment Forms 1989 



Area 


Number 


Orange - Western Region 


17 


Met West - Hills 


38 


Inner City West - Met SE 


23 


Western Sydney - Met West 


*35 



* Additional 13 incomplete 



Those completing the needs assessments in each area represented a wide cross 
section of different organisations, service providers and interest groups concerned 
with all disabilities, in addition to some parents and consumers. 

Difficulties were encountered with the length of the questionnaire and the wording of 
some of the items, which definitely affected the numbers of those completing and/or 
returning the form in some areas. Problems in completion however can also be 
attributed to a lack of knowledge within the community about the facilities and 
services that are being offered and that can be offered. 

Members of the first two teams established at Orange and the Hills all completed and 
returned the form at the needs assessment meeting, but some commented that they 
had found it difficult for the reasons mentioned above. A number of service providers 
and teachers from the Inner City West Team at their meeting, expressed grave 
concern that parents and persons with disabilities to whom they wanted to give the 
needs assessment would not be able to fill it in because of the terminology and 
jargon involved. Shortly thereafter a group of over 70 people, meeting at Western 
Sydney, experienced severe difficulty with the language and length of the form , and 
many parents in particular were unable and/or refused to complete it. 

Consequently the form was substantially revised. The length was reduced by cutting 
the number of items from 70 to 36 standards, and language simplified as much as 
possible while still trying to retain the meaning of the standards. The modified Needs 
Assessment was administered to 6 teams during 1990. No complaints were received 
about length or language problems from these teams. (See Table 3 for return rates 
and Appendix 2 for the revised form). 

However the number of persons completing the needs assessment at or following the 
briefing meeting for each of the pilot areas established in 1990 was very small, and 
perhaps indicates that the provision of another meeting specifically for the needs 
assessment, although time consuming, does provide individuals with a chance to 
consolidate information and commitment and increase the numbers participating. 
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Table 3: Return Rates for Revised Needs Assessment Forms 1990 



Area I 


Number 


Shoalhaven - South Coast 


18 


Newcastle - Hunter 


20 


Coffs harbour - North Coast 


8 


Kempsey - North Coast 
Hastings - North Coast 


*20 


Bankstown - Met SW 


14 



A more disturbing problem, and one which undoubtedly had been enmeshed in the 
length and language difficulty argument concerns the lack of information and 
knowledge currently experienced by parents, consumers and service providers alike. 
Knowledge of what is happening within schools, with curriculum and instruction, as 
well as what services are available in the community is important for accurate and 
meaningful assessment. 

Individuals completing the needs assessment in all areas have encountered 
problems because they lacked information and knowledge about: 

a) Issues relevant to the school e.g. curriculum and instruction; documentation 
and co-ordination and mainstreaming 

b) The transition education program and its operation and/or 

c) The provisions and service optio/is available within the local community , 
knowledge of possible alternatives and the resulting service gaps 

The scoring procedure requested that where insufficient knowledge of the current 
situation exists, that that part of the rating be left blank rather than be guessed at. This 
enables the importance of the standard to be rated by everyone but allows the current 
status to be rated only by those who do know the situation. The large number and 
clustering of blanks in certain sections on completed forms reveals the fact that, 
across the board, school personnel, parents and post school providers have been 
largely isolated and unaware of service provisions and the issues involved outside 
their own domains. Perhaps not surprisingly then, one of the standards consistently 
appearing as a priority from the needs assessment across all pilot areas has been 
the need for better access to information and co-ordination of information at all levels. 



Priority Standards 

All Needs Assessment forms (both original and modified versions) completed in each 
area were scored independently and the sum totals for each standard listed in priority 
order. The top 20 (1989) or top 10 (1990) standards identified in each community 
from the needs assessment were those which the community team members 
considered to be both 

a) critical, and 

b) not being adequately addressed/achieved in the community. 

Appendix 2 presents the top 20 priorities (approx) identified by each of the first four 
community transition teams established in 1989 using the longer original version of 
the needs assessment. Appendix 3 presents the top 10 priorities (approx), identified 
by each of the six Community Transition Teams established in 1990 using the 
modified needs assessment format. 
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A wide range of standards was selected by the various communities involved, although 
a number of standards appeared consistently across all communities. Each of the six 
major categories included in the needs assessment was represented, although the 
most number of standards selected and the highest number of responses came 
consistently from the adult services category (See Table 3, figures 3 and 4). 



Table 3: Priority Standards Identified by Teams established 198S and 1990 



Categories on Needs 
Assessment Forms 


N 

Standards 
1989 


N 

Seiected 
1989 


Total 
Response 
1989 


N 

Standards 
1990 


N 

Selected 
1990 


Total 
Responses 
1990 


uurncuium ana instruction 


I o 


q 




q 




8 


Co-ordination & Mainstreaming 


10 


7 


13 


3 


2 


2 


Transition 


11 


8 


14 


8 


6 


14 


Documentation 


10 


3 


8 


5 


2 


2 


Administrative Support 


5 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


Adult Services 


16 


1 1 


26 


9 


9 


36 


Total 


70 


40 


79 


36 


26 


63 



Amongst the four original teams established in 1989, as many as 41 of the 70 possible 
standards (59%) were rated as a priority by at least one team. Moreover 11 of the 
possible 16 standards within the adult services category were selected, with a total of 
26 responses (37%) nominating these standards as critical and needing attention. 




Figure 3: Number of Responses within each Category rated as priorities by Community 

Transition Teams established 1 989 
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Of the six teams established in 1990, 26 of the 36 standards (72%) were nominated as 
nrioriLTbv at least one team, and selected standards within all categories on the 
&eedrAss y efsS were again identified as priorities. The highest number of 
resoonsef (36 or 57%) related to standards from the adult services category, where 
^^S^^LnOa^B was identified as a priority by at least one team (See 
table 3 and figure 4). 




Fiqure 4- Number of Responses within each Category rated as priorities by Community 

Transition Teams established 1990 



Standards Selected for Action 

Numbers tended to diminish at the priority meeting, to such an . e .^f q n ^ i ^ ( !^ r t r ^^ 
Published in 1990 - 91 the priority meeting was disbanded and this activity occurrea as 
on ot ff'st^ks of the 'planning day 9 Reasons for the decline in numbers ,s no 
altogether clear, although the time of the meeting (generally 4.00 - 5 00 pm) anc I he 
number of meetings held within a relatively short time span may have been contributing 
factors. 

While incorporating the selection of priorities into the planning <^"^ n "^^ 
not diminish it also did not facilitate team building prior to the planning day to the same 
Sent This team building process is critical, since invariably initial meetings have 
consisted of many individuals working in the disability field who had had little to nr 

each other, despite the fact that they work in MtoU. and/or 
Hve in the same geographic area. Sufficient time is therefore required for these 
individuate to exchingi information about their own services expenences and needs, 
and to build relationships and trust to enable them to work together. 

The exception to this was in the case of Kempsey and Port Macquarie. These two 
Sl^towns are approximately 50 kilometres apart, and *^JWW^££l 
distinct communities, they often share the same government and non government 
services anTor personnel Original plans were.to combine these communrt.es -n one 
community transition team, however there was divided opinion on the matter. 
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Consequently needs assessment results were examined separately to estimate the 
priorities perceived by both communities, and a separate meeting was held following 
the briefing meeting to communicate these results, to discuss the issue further and 
determine the most appropriate strategy. The resulting decision was to trial the 
establishment of two distinct transition teams, but with an overarching management 
committee consisting of equal representatives from both teams who could coordinate on 
issues as and when necessary. 

Results from the needs assessment were examined and each of the ten teams had the 
opportunity to add to or modify the standards with the highest ratings before narrowing 
the selection down to a workable number for inclusion in their annual plans. 

Those standards actually targeted for action are summarised in Figure 5 and Table 4. 
The majority related to the provision of adult services, two dealt with transition (# 34/17 
and # 49/25) and one standard (vocational training #5/3) was concerned with school 
curriculum in combination with adult service provisions in the employment field. 




Figure 5: No. of Teams Selecting Standards for Annual Plans in 1989 - 1990 



Most community transition teams generally turned attention to the post school/adult 
service area, where the need for extended and additional services was often seen as 
paramount. In some cases however this occurred as a reflection of the composition of 
the team, while in some cases team members felt uninformed and/or unable to tackle 
issues arising at the school level. Since individual transition planning was being 
established within the pilot schools, many teams also decided to wait until evaluation 
results of this process were forthcoming before considering this specific area. 
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All ten community teams selected school and post school programs in the vocational 
training/employment area as a top priority for action. The fact that all ten communities 
included this area highlights the importance attributed to the provision of adequate 
vocational training programs and real employment options for people with disabilities. 



Table 4: Standards Selected for Inclusion in Annual Plans 1989 - 1990 



Standard 



Teams selecting for 
Annual Plan 



|# 34/17: Directory of Services 

Information exists on the exact type and nature of community 
i sen/ices currently available to special education students and 
graduates. 



Hills 

Inner City West 
Orange 

Western Sydney 
Shoalhaven 
Bankstown 
Hunter 

Coffs Harbour 
Hastings 



I # 5/3 Vocational training opportunities include a range oi 
| options which are matched properly to the local job markets 
and provide participants with employment opportunities when 
completed, and/or 

i # 55/28: Employment 

High quality services and opportunities are available which 
address the employment needs of school leavers with 
! disabilities 



# 59/32 : Social Support and # 58/31 Leisure 
High quality sen/ices and opportunities are available which 
address the social support and leisure needs of school leavers 
with disabilities. 



Hills 

Inner City West 
Orange 

Western Sydney 

Shoalhaven 

Hunter 

Bankstown 

Coffs Harbour 

Kempsey 

Hastings 



Hills 

inner City West 
Orange (2) 
Hunter 
Bankstown 



# 58/31: Recreation and Leisure 

High quality services and opportunities are available which 
address the recreation and leisure needs of school leavers witt 
disabilities. 



Western Sydney 



# 62/34 + 70/36 : Transport 
Transportation needs of school leavers with disabilities are 
addressed by high quality services and opportunities which 
| have adequate and timely referral and eligibility determination 
procedures operating 



Hills 

Inner City West 
Western Sydney 



# 57/30 : Residential Services 
High quality services and opportunities are available which 
' address the residential needs of school leavers with disabilities 



Inner City West 
Hunter 

Western Sydney 



I Combination # 57/30,58/31, 59/32, 62/34 
High quality services and opportunities are available which 
i address the residential , leisure, social support and 
transportation n eeds of s chool leavers with disabilities 



Shoalhaven 

Bankstown 

Hastings 



High quality services and opportunities are available which 
address the independent living needs of people with high 
support needs. 



Orange 
Coffs Harbour 
Kempsey 



# 49/25: Follow Along Tasks 

Procedures exist for conducting systematic follow up 
I evaluations on the community adjustment and the impact of 
transition programs and services for students with disabilities 
who leave school. 



Hills 



# Numbers represent standard numbers per old needs assessment form/new form 
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Nine of the ten community teams selected the information area (# 34/17 from the 
transition category) as requiring attention. Objectives were either to supplement and 
coordinate better information on disabilities within existing information services, or to 
establish an efficient and effective method of providing up to date information on 
services to students in transition, their parents and the community. 

The only other standard selected outside the adult services category and chosen by the 
Hills Community Transition Team was Standard 49/25. w Procedures exist for conducting 
systematic follow up evaluations on the community adjustment of students with 
disabilities who leave school either by graduation, by dropping out r or by ageing out. " 
Other teams were concerned about this issue but determined not to include it in the 
action plan for the first year of operation. 

The remaining standards and objectives selected all related to examining and 
improving service provisions for people with disabilities in the areas of social support, 
recreation and leisure, residential facilities, respite care, transportation, and 
independent living / non-vocational options for people with high support needs. 



Phase 3 Program Planning 

Eight Community Transition Teams had completed their first annual plans by the end of 
1990, while the remaining two teams - Kempsey and Hastings (Port Macquarie) had 
each completed their plans by early 1991. 

A wide range of agencies and organisations as well as community members were 
represented at each annual planning day. Attendance at one city based Community 
Transition Team planning day for example included 5 school personnel; 5 parents; 10 
employment agency specialists (government and non government); representatives 
from 7 agencies specialising in the disability field (Crippled Childrens' Association.; 
Downs Syndrome Association.; See Organisation; Forsight Foundation; Care Force; 
Catholic Family Welfare; HADPAC) and 1 Council representative. 

Composition of country teams have followed similar patterns, and have included 
representatives from the Department of School Education concerned with the education 
of students with hearing impairment, visual impairment, physical disabilities and 
intellectual disabilities; TAFE Disability consultants; representatives from the 
Departments of Further Education, Training and Employment (FETE); Industrial 
Relations, Employment Training and Further Education (DIRETFE); Family and 
Community Services (FACS); Developmental Disabilities Services (DDS) and 
Employment, Education and Training (DEET); as well as Home and Community Care 
workers; Employment Placement Specialists; specific service organisation personnel 
e.g. local Sheltered Industries and service providers; and representatives from Peak 
Disability Groups. 

Despite the diversity of backgrounds, participants in all ten teams have proven very 
willing to work together and have volunteered time, information and resources to assist 
in both developing and implementing the annual plans. 

Planning occurred to identify the specific objectives and tasks which would be required 
to each priority standard selected. The planning stage examined the actions and 
strategies required to achieve the objectives, and target dates were recorded together 
with names of volunteers or persons assigned to each task. Subcommittees were then 
formed with a chairperson to oversee each objective. 
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The later teams iu be established were encouraged to formulate a mission or vision 
statement and this process itself has proved a useful exercise for the team members in 
fdentitying Ind clarifying the general scope and purpose of the community transrt.on 
team. 

Costs for the establishment of the teams have been minimal^ fnd usually involved ^^^^ 
hire of the venue for the initial briefing meeting and planning day. These initial and non- 
recurrent costs were met by the Department of School Education. 

At the comDletion of each planning day, a written annual plan had been compiled, 
whk* fvS Ityped up and distributed to all team members as quickly as possible. Copies 
are available on request. 



Phase 4 : Program Implementation 

All ten teams have been meeting on a regular basis, dually every two to three .months 
while subcommittees meet as frequently as necessary, depending upon the tasKs 
^vofved Attendance numbers have fluctuated, but the number of part icipa nts attending 
general meetings for the first four teams established and operating fully twelve ^months 
has ranged from 8 to 25. The average attendance for these four teams ms 16 Jhe larges 
team at Western Sydney has averaged 19, and the smallest team in the Inner City West 
has had an average attendance of 12. 

Individual team members have sometimes changed with inevitable job changes but the 
range of organisations involved in each team has continued and in some cases grown^ 
Included are usually representatives from local councils, departments and agencies 
concerned with provision of services in the educational sec o" da n ^ d J® rt *t ry ' 
vocational, residential, recreational, social and interpersonal and transport arenas, in 
addition to members of peak support groups, parents and consumers. 

Full team meetings have generally focussed upon progress reports from s ubco ™™^es 
reqardinq the tasks and activities as designated in the annual plan, and have provided 
opportunities for information exchange and discussion of local issues and I ^ncerns 
Avenues for widening the role of these full team meetings may need to be explored and 
methods may be required to involve newcomers to the scene who though keen often 
feel ignorant of the background and direction the team is taking and need information to 
help them assimilate into the team. 

In the case of the first teams established, a chairperson or team leader was appointed 
on a voluntary basis, to coordinate and be responsible for convening fu I team meetings 
and encouraging and supporting the subcommittees to work towards their set targets 
Experience has shown that this leadership position is vital to maintaining a sense o 
vision and purpose for the community team, and for stimulating involvement, but that 
shared responsibility is also necessary. 

Consequently all teams have developed or are in the process of moving towards 
establishing a management structure consisting of a chairperson a secretary a 
treasurer and a school coordinator whose position ensures the linkage between the 
community team and the local schools. Some teams have also appointed a public 
relations officer to promote a high media profile regarding the local transition , tearr is 
existence and activities, and/or the positive outcomes achieved, for example in the 
employment of people with disabilities. 
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Phase 5: Evaluation of Annual Accomplishments 

By the completion of 1990, three Community Transition Teams had been in operation 
for fully twelve months, and by May,1991 ali four original pilot community transition 
teams had been operational for twelve months or more. These teams in the Hills 
District, Orange, Sydney's Inner City West (ICW) and Penrith, later renamed Western 
Sydney, were assisted by URS staff to complete their evaluations of annual 
accomplishments at full team meetings as reviews became appropriate. 

Individual team reports of annual accomplishments have been prepared and are held 
by the teams involved. The following results summarise outcomes according to team 
accomplishments, difficulties encountered and structural review. 

Within the accomplishments section, achievements by the various teams have been 
presented according to the standards and objectives targeted in the annual plan 
Additional accomplishments which were spin off activities not initially planned but 
which developed out of need or as a consequence of members involvement and 
activities in sharing information, liaison and cooperation, have also been included. 

Some common difficulties were experienced, particularly in terms of getting teams 
operational and in determining appropriate responses once data had been collected. 
However a number of difficulties were local and/or specific to certain objectives and 
tasks, and as such required local solutions. 

Teams also reviewed team membership and structure issues and some commonalities 
and differences have appeared between the teams. 



5.1 Community Transition Team Accomplishments 
Standard # 34/17: Information 

Information exists on the exact type and nature of community services currently 
available to special education students and graduates. 

All four community transition teams (CTT) selected the information area as requiring 
attention. Most communities felt that there was either a lack of information available, or 
that information, if available was not comprehensive and was difficult to access, 
particularly for parents and people with disabilities. In consequence these communities 
set themselves a major task to develop and distribute a comprehensive directory of 
services, a task which generally required considerable effort and coordination between 
services and organisations. 

• The Hills CTT developed, produced and launched a directory of services for people 
with Disabilities that identifies and describes existing services, provides referral and 
eligibility procedures and will be regularly updated. Printing and production costs were 
met by the Baulkham Hills Shire Council. Hard copies are being sold at a nominal 
price and the information base is computerised. Hard copies of the directory have 
been distributed widely throughout the district and to other community teams around 
NSW, as well as to Sweden, Yugoslavia and the USA. 

• The Orange CTT developed, produced and launched an inter-agency directory which 
is to be updated annually. Hard copies have been made available to consumers, 
parents and service providers for a nominal fee; 
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. The Inner City West (ICW) CTT has been developing both a comprehensive and an 
abridged version of a directory of services which can be translated into relevant 
languages for the region's heavily ethnic population. Production, distribution and 
launch details are well underway; 

• Western Sydney CTT has developed a computerised service manual and draft hard 
copy which geographically covers four Local Government Areas. Printing and 
distribution strategies are still in the process of being confirmed; 

• A funding submission for a comprehensive Resource and Education Service for 
people with disabilities in Western Sydney has been prepared and is currently being 
presented for consideration to a Commonwealth Government Department; 

• Other Hills CTT activities in the information area included a survey of parents of 
pupils in the Hills Transition Pilot Schools to discover and identify services actually 
being accessed. Additional services discovered were forwarded to the Directory of 
Services subcommittee for inclusion in the next updated directory; and 

• Parent awareness and support for the program has been further encouraged through 
information presented by Hills CTT members to a parent support group in the distnct 
regarding innovative programs such as the Transition Program; 

• The Orange team organised and held a Support Agencies Information Night where 
information was given on local support agencies that have tended in the past to be 
fragmented. This was well attended by service agencies, parents and representatives 
of people with disabilities; 

• The ICW CTT gathered information on numbers of school students with disabilities in 
the Inner West which was shared with current locally based Adult Service Agencies to 
assist in future planning. 

Standard # 5/3: Vocational training opportunities include a range of options 
which are matched properly to the local job markets and provide participants with 
employment opportunities when completed, and/or 

Standard # 55/28 Employment: High quality services and opportunities are 
available which address the employment needs of school leavers with disabilities 

All four teams had targeted one or both of these standards for action in their annual 
plans, and each team had active subcommittees to address these issues. The actions 
taken varied considerably, depending upon the specific needs and interests of the 
communities concerned. 

• The Hills CTT collated information regarding job market opportunities and worked 
with key community organisations to lend support to relevant funding proposals; 

• The same team developed a strategy for obtaining commitments from new employers; 

• Liaising through the Hills CTT, school personnel and a job placement agency 
streamlined referral procedures and fostered a better understanding of the roles of 
the school and the job placement agency; 

• The Orange CTT collected relevant data and made a successful submission to a 
Government Department for a Workplace Officer to assist in extending employment 
options for people with disabilities. The Workplace Officer has been employed and is 
currently operating in this position, and has joined the local Community Transition 
Team; 

• A new Adult / Transition Program was developed and run at Orange TAFE called 
"Getting Employed, Staying Employed". Copies of this course were distributed to the 
schools for possible inclusion in school curriculum; 
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• A small business venture initiated through the transition project for students with 
severe intellectual disability was supported by the Orange Community team; and 

• A team member produced a short paper on employer misconceptions towards 
employment of persons with disabilities; 

• The ICW CTT gathered information and subsequently prepared and distributed a 
paper reporting on existing employment and training issues affecting people with 
disabilities in Sydney's Inner West; and 

• New work experience options were established between a special school and an 
employment agency through contacts made in the ICW Community Transition Team, 
and one student was offered a permanent job in 1991 ; 

• The Western Sydney CTT identified competitive and supported vocational services 
and resources in the Western Sydney area, together with client groups and numbers 
being serviced. Identification of service gaps is currently being addressed; 

• Competitive and supported employment agencies in Western Sydney have combined 
through the transition team to promote employment of people with disabilities via the 
development and production of a glossy brochure, aimed at employers; 

• Greater liaison and communication has been encouraged between vocational 
service groups in the Western Sydney region and a new initiative of the team has 

* been the planning and production of a quarterly newsletter. Additional plans include 

the holding of a Disabilities Exposition in the region. 



Standard # 59/32 : Social Support and # 58/31 Leisure 

High quality services and opportunities are available which address the social support 
and leisure needs of school leavers with disabilities. 

Three community teams had targeted objectives within the social support and leisure 
area for team action. Ail teams determined thai this was a vital area t but some felt they 
did not have the resources or the time needed for tackling it at this point. There also 
appeared to be some confusion as to what social support is and what models and 
methods are available for furthering such support. 

• The Hills CTT identified resources to be added to the Directory of Services and then 
developed a questionnaho regarding the use of existing facilities to gain a clearer 
understanding of consumer needs. The return rate for the questionnaire was 40 
percent; 

• One school in the Hills District launched a curriculum initiative in the living skills area 
for students with high support needs. This included the planning and implementation 
of a leisure activity, and involved developing personal leisure diaries and social 
network diaries (user friendly). This curriculum was subsequently extended and used 
with a junior class of students with mild intellectual disabilities; 

• The Orange CTT identified and reviewed current social support services available for 
people with disabilities in the Orange area. Social support was considered vital and 
the decision was made to include an objective to promote this in the next annual plan; 

• The ICW team spent some time investigating the area, defining social support and 
examining different models and methods for providing such support. No report was 
available at the time of the evaluation. 
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Standard # 58/31: Recreation and Leisure 

High quality services and opportunities are available which address the recreation and 
leisure needs of school leavers with disabilities. 

The Western Sydney CTT identified specific recreation and leisure objectives to be 
addressed in their annual plan, but some spin off activity also occurred because of the 
networking engendered by the community team meetings. 

• The Western Sydney CTT identified recreation and leisure services and resources 
and this information was forwarded for inclusion in the service manual. Gaps in 
services and resources are currently being investigated and strategies for addressing 
these gaps are being sought; 

. Members of the ICW CTT established new links between a special school and a local 
community recreation/leisure service, enabling parents and students with disabilities 
both information and access to these service. 

Standard # 62/34 + 70/36 : Transport 

Transportation needs of school leavers with disabilities are addressed by high quality 
services and opportunities which have adequate and timely referral and eligibility 
determination procedures operating. 

Three of the teams included objectives in their annual plans regarding transport issues 
for people with disabilities. However difficulties were quickly encountered by several of 
the subcommittees who have recommended that in some instances paid personnel 
need to be employed to address the complex issues involved. Only the Western Sydney 
CTT has carried out extensive work in this area to date. 

• The Hills CTT gathered information on existing public transport services in the Hills 
District; 

• The ICW CTT gathered information and prepared and distributed a report detailing 
transport issues and some recommendations for Sydney's Inner West; 

• Western Sydney CTT identified and compiled information on transport options 
including public bus companies, train services, general taxis and specialised 
disability transport available to school leavers with disabilities within the four local 
government areas. Local bus companies were surveyed and it is now possible to map 
a chart of suburbs and companies servicing them, identifying overlaps in service, train 
stations serviced and interlocking services/routes. The availability of transport to 
specific venues was assessed; 

• Students with disabilities attending TAFE and nine Western Sydney High Schools 
who were anticipating leaving school in 1990 were surveyed as to their transport 
needs The survey did not include a school for students with severe/moderate 
intellectual disability. Over 70 percent of the 45 respondents were using and/or 
planned to use public transport. A need to teach timetabling skills was identified. 

- Four Western Sydney Community Transport groups were surveyed and service 
provisions and service gaps were identified. Data revealed that only 2 percent ot 
community transport is used by people under 25 years of age; 

• Supported employment agencies were surveyed re the transport needs of their clients 
and deficiencies were identified in their ability to provide travel training; 

• Contact points for gaining information and filing complaints re transport in Western 
Sydney were identified and shared with community team members; 
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• The transport subcommittee of Western Sydney CTT has also actively lobbied for a 
modified vehicle (Hi-Ace) for Penrith; examined access on State Rail; prepared a 
letter to the Minister for Transport re a Disability /Access 008 number for public 
transport users; liaised extensively with several community transport services and 
investigated wheelchair transport capabilities amongst a community transport group. 

Standard # 57/30 : Residential Services 

High quality services and opportunities are available which address the residential 
needs of school leavers with disabilities 

Two communities targeted objectives in residential services for action during 1990. 

• The ICW CTT gathered information and developed strategies to address residential 
issues for people with disabilities. This area has been targeted for continued and 
concentrated action in the 1991 annual plan; 

• Western Sydney CTT developed a data base outling current available residential 
services in the Penrith, Blacktown, Hawkesbury and Blue Mountains Local 
Government Areas; 

• The same team has partially developed a data base outlining client groups and 
numbers receiving residential services within the four nominated LGAs. 



Independent Living: High quality services and opportunities are available which 
address the independent living needs of people with high support needs 

• The Orange CTT collected information on different models and sources of funding for 
addressing the community independence objectives of people with disabilities unable 
to compete in the job market. 

Standard # 49/25: Follow Along Tasks 

Procedures exist for conducting systematic follow up evaluations on the community 
adjustment and the impact of transition programs and services for students with 
disabilities who leave school. 

• The Hills CTT developed and field tested a follow along questionnaire to evaluate the 
community adjustment and the impact of the transition program for students with 
disabilities who have left school. 



5.2 Difficulties Encountered 

A number of difficulties were encountered by the Community Transition Teams in 
attaining the targets set in their annual plans. Some of these difficulties were specific 
to a team and / or an objective, but several were common problems. 

The extensive work done to date by all teams in collecting information and data has 
increased knowledge and understanding and will in many cases serve as a 
springboard from which to plan on an ongoing basis. The advances and changes that 
are being achieved have to be seen as an ongoing process, not an event for the year 
In many cases the time required to collect the data has been significant . and often 
much more than originally envisaged. This time factor has often meant heavy 
workloads for already busy people, and has been a frustration to some. The dividends 
from such labour is still in many instances to be seen. 
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One fairly widespread problem has been insufficient numbers of people for the 
number of tasks set. Teams had been quite ambitious in the number and complexity of 
the objectives written in their annual plans. Not surprisingly, where five separate 
subcommittees were established within one team, occasionally one subcommittee 
was found unable to achieve its targets. In such cases those subcommittees 
determined over commitment by certain members, fluctuating attendance at meetings 
and insufficient numbers as major contributing causes. 

High turnover of service personnel was a particular feature in the inner city area but 
has been noted in several areas. An estimated 1/3rd of all team members in the Inner 
City West CTT left their positions within the 12 month period of operation. In some 
cases the incoming staff member attended the team meetings, but this was not always 
the case. Consequently all teams have found that staff turnover has meant there has 
to be periodic reviews of membership and frequent attempts to expand the base of the 
team. Three teams have identified this issue as a major and ongoing objective to be 
addressed in their second year of operation. 

Several objectives were quite complex and required extensive ongoing cooperation 
and collaboration. For example the development of a proposal for an alternate model 
of service delivery for students with high support needs, or transport objectives that 
were hampered by the lack of a coordinated mechanism across the public and private 
transport sectors. Determination of team members to persevere on such complex 
tasks requires not just enthusiasm and commitment, but often the involvement of 
personnel who feel competent in the area and have sufficient knowledge and 
expertise to provide the needed direction and skill. Such personnel were not always 
available. 

In addition, the more complex the problem, the more essential it is that individuals 
working on the problem are going in the same direction, are clear about what they are 
trying to achieve and are using the same methods and strategies. In one or two cases 
the personnel who attended the annual planning day and had major input into an 
objective were not the same individuals who subsequently formed the subcommittee 
and had responsibility for the carriage of the plan. Where this occurred there was 
some confusion over the original intentions changes in tasks for various reasons and 
confusion over the expectations of subcommittee members. 

The most common difficulty experienced across the teams related to inability to meet 
the set timeframes. In many instances this was due to unrealistic expectations as to 
how long tasks would take to complete, particularly in the gathering and checking data 
stages for service directories, service provisions and service gaps. 

The roie of school personnel in the community teams has varied dramatically both 
between and within teams. There does not appear to be any general pattern, as 
enthusiastic staff from various high schools and special schools have been intimately 
involved in their teams, whilst staff from some schools appear not to have participated. 

The reasons for non participation have included the unsuitably of meeting times set, 
and involvement in other commitments, but a surprising and disconcerting finding 
amongst a few school staff was their lack of interest because of their failure to perceive 
the dfrect relevance of the community transition team's activities to the school. The 
emphasis upon post school options has no doubt influenced this perception, and 
suggests that further exploration and attention by community transition teams to 
standards relating to school curriculum and instruction at the secondary level may be 
well worth pursuing. 
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Students from schools represented have in the main benefited directly, with increased 
access to services, better information and direct liaison with organisation staff. 
Schools that have not participated may not have enjoyed these benefits, and 
occasional frustration has been expressed by some community personnel who desire 
to work specifically with school personnel and increase the links already begun. 

Other more specific and idiosyncratic difficulties relating to particular objectives have 
been experienced, for example incomplete information returned in surveys etc. In the 
main teams have been able to solve these problems or where necessary make 
modifications to their plans. 

Efforts to address some of the above issues have resulted in some teams planning to 
lessen the number of objectives to be addressed at any one time in 1991 - 1992, and 
so consolidate efforts while sharing the burden of extra work more evenly. 



5.3 Team Structure 

Team members attend on a voluntary basis, in their own free time, and as previously 
mentioned, are often individuals who already have heavy work commitments. 
Inevitably the blend of leadership skills, complimentary personalities, relevance of 
objectives and tasks to personal interests and shared enthusiasm have and will 
continue to have distinct effects upon attendance and continued commitment and 
success. 

For these first four teams established, the responsibility for overall leadership had 
generally fallen to one individual who in each instance has contributed significantly to 
the success of the team. However the demands placed upon these people made it 
obvious that such leadership should be shared, and each team has subsequently, at 
their evaluation meetings, elected a committee to share the load. 

All four teams appear to have established a working geographical area and base, and 
no concern was expressed at this time about the need to modify these areas. 

Most teams have felt the need for creating a distinct identity and have chosen names 
and developed letterheads to reflect this. Costs for the ongoing running of the teams 
e.g. for postage and phone calls have to date been kept to a minimal and have 
generally been met by team members themselves and/or out of an establishment 
grant of several hundred dollars per team from the Department of School Education. 
Regular meeting venues have been obtained which meet access requirements and 
are rent free. 

Some office support has proved necessary, in some cases for preparing documents 
and submissions, in other cases for typing up and distributing minutes of meetings 
and advance notices of future meetings and events. Teams have solved this issue in 
various ways, through the provision of voluntary resources available to the particular 
community. A range of government and non government offices, staff and parents 
have volunteered assistance in this. 

The time chosen for full team meetings appears to be critical for attendance and poses 
a problem still being addressed by many teams. The use of the 4.00 - 5.00 pm time 
slot which had initially been selected by most teams appears io suit service providers 
and some school staff, but not parents, particularly parents who have students with 
disabilities still living at home. Meetings held during the day excluded teaching staff 
who cannot leave lessons, and people with disabilities and parents who are studying 
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and/or workinq Evening meetings however often fail to suit service providers who do 
nSt necessarily live within or even close to the geographic area. Some teams are 
S?ptaT^&^liy by trialing different meeting times and/or by rotat.ng tune 
slots. 

Concern was expressed by all four teams that team membership, while diverse, 
shouTc 1 ^further broadened. In particular, people with disabilities themselves 
parents and employers were considered key players whose contribution could and 
should be further extended. Teams have set objectives accordingly and will attempt co 
increase both the numbers and range of members involved during the coming year. 

Observation of team meetings disclosed the fluctuating nature and seasons of the 
group Process operating, such that for each team, some meetings appeared dynamic, 
creative and effective while others lethargic, or lacking clear direction or leadership. 
Commitment is required to persevere through the more difficult times which are 
inevitable in any group process. Several suggestions have been made however that 
some full team meetings could be targeted for specific purposes such as key 
speakers addressing topics relevant to the community and information being supplied 
to target audiences. 



Discussion 

The process model trialed in the establishment of NSW Community Transition Teams 
has to date proved successful, as ten local teams are currently ^nct.on.nc | within the 
state and four have completed their first full year of operation. A detailed flowchart 
depicting the critical steps involved has been presented in Figure 6. 

A significant number of initiatives have been taken by those community transition 
teams in their first year of operation, while a number of data collection activities 
provide a springboard for further planning and activity. 

A common response to the identification of needs and gaps in post secondary sen/ice 
delivery has been the planning and/or development of submissions for funding bodies 
to extend services or create new services within the designated areas. Teams have 
recognised the importance of having members involved who have the requisite skills 
to plan and assist in submission writing so that chances are maximised for achieving 
government support for projects. However there is a danger in assuming that 
Government funding is the only course of action available. It is recognised that the 
funding bucket is not limitless, and one of the strengths of the community teams may 
be their ability to work together to discover alternative and innovative so utions at the 
local level. The range and number of new initiatives and achievements already begun 
bears witness to this potential. 

One concern being raised and investigated by several teams Is the issue of 
incorporation. In many instances teams have collected data and identified areas 
where services need to be extended and/or new services established to fill gaps in 
service delivery. As already indicated, once these deficiencies have been identified, 
teams have generally been keen to prepare funding submissions and to work towards 
promoting these services. In cases where no appropriate organisation or agency 
exists to run such a service, some community transition teams are being placed in the 
position of either having to locate a suitable auspicing body or of taking steps to 
incorporate and provide the service itself. 
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Where direct service provision (e.g. for employment, residential services etc.) is 
involved, this position may place team members in difficult and conflicting situations, 
since they may then be employed by a competing agency. The function and role of the 
local community transition team in these cases needs to be clearly identified and 
clarified A representative and accredited transition project management structure that 
can provide policy and guidance on these types of issues has become an urgent 
priority. 

The establishment of a community identity and community cooperation is not 
automatic, and geographical boundaries have not always proved the btst criteria for 
delineating a community. Many teams in both city and country areas have 
experienced difficulties in determining their boundaries, particularly when students 
with disabilities in transition travel across areas to access services, and when service 
personnel are shared across communities. Some service providers have also found 
themselves involved in more than one community team, in particular those in western 
Sydney and the Hills District, and in Kempsey and Port Macquarie. 

Smaller communities face the problem of retaining their own identity but chancing 
powerlessness by remaining separated from larger active communities nearby. This is 
a problem still to be solved as more communities come "on line" across the state. 

Naturally the process of developing good working relationships between the various 
groups or parties involved requires time and sensitivity. People with disabilities, 
parents and service providers can have quite different orientations and expectations 
and these all have to be considered for the teams to have ongoing value and 
relevance to all the parties involved. Team membership has to date been strongly 
influenced by the predominance of service providers, who have found the community 
transition teams providing them with a useful and effective method of networking and 
enjoying the cooperation and collaboration so frequently desired. As teams broaden 
their bases in terms of membership, new challenges will have to be faced, but new 
opportunities may also be created. 

The heavy focus on the adult service area has in a few instances meant the lesser 
involvement of some high school personnel who have not perceived the community 
transition team as being directly relevant to them. Lack of employers and business 
personnel has been noticeable and may continue to be a feature of the teams unless 
employers have a personal interest and unless new strategies can be developed to 
atiract their involvement. People with disabilities themselves have also not been 
strongly represented to date, and the attraction of these key personnel to local teams 
will no doubt change their focus to some extent. Attention to problems and issues 
other than post school service provisions may need to be carefully examined by 
individual teams so that the needs and interests of all the players can be considered. 

Changes in personnel have already occurred and turnover of staffing has been 
significant in some areas. These changes have had implications for community 
transition teams as new team members who were not involved in the annual plan 
have come, sometimes with new and different ideas which do not always match those 
set down in the original plan. Commitment to certain objectives in the annual plan has 
also been found to vary, depending upon the participants own interests and concerns. 
The task of steering such teams is not easy but those involved have been quick to 
affirm the importance and the benefits attached to this endeavour. 
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Networking within teams has been fostered, while informal networking between 
various community transition teams has also occurred. A number of team leaders and 
designated team members have made telephone and/or personal contact with 
members from other teams to discuss issues and to share information and resources 
on methods of functioning and strategies for achieving objectives. 

This important communication function has in many instances been stimulated by the 
attendance at some community team meetings by representatives from external 
parties such as URS staff, and/or central office Special Education Transition 
personnel. While communities need to tackle their own problems their own way, 
nevertheless they can often feel isolated and impotent, and have generally sought 
and welcomed such external involvement for the extra information and input provided. 
Such involvement has also provided a support role and linkage between the various 
communities, enabling common themes and solution to problems to be shared and 
assisting to break down feelings of ignorance and isolation. Many teams have 
indicated the importance and relevance of such input and communicated their desire 
for its continuance. 

The establishment of a networking structure between the communities might therefore 
be a significant area to investigate in terms of how best to provide ongoing information 
flow and technical support. The provision of annual or six monthly team leader 
meetings and training sessions appears essential, and would be a small price to pay 
for the support of community teams that are in essence totally voluntary and cost free. 



Conclusion 

The enthusiasm and support given by people from many different agencies and 
quarters to the concept and practice of working together through community transition 
teams has so far been very encouraging. The results of these efforts are beginning to 
impact the local communities and hopefully the lives of people with disabilities who 
are in transition and beyond. A key to continued sussess may well be the ability of the 
overall management structure to provide critical support and guidance to these teams. 

Communities have been keen to participate and three additional teams are already 
being planned or are in the first stages of the establishment process. As with any 
endeavour, there have been obstacles and difficulties encountered in the outworking 
of this initiative, but the community transition teams have provided in many instances 
the first real opportunities for all parties concerned at the local level to plan and work 
productively together. The process model involving the mechanism of a needs 
assessment, annual planning and review has demonstrated that persons with different 
perspectives can work successfully towards achieving common goals in creating 
greater life opportunities for people with disabilities. 
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Appendix 1 : Original Needs Assessment Format 



Reprinted with the permission of 
Professor A.S. Halpern, 
University of Oregon, 
1991. 
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Proposed Standards for Evaluating the Quality of 
Secondary Special Education, Transition and 
Adult Service Programmes 
Information 



Name : 



Transition Team Location : 



Agency Affiliation 



ERIC 



Date 



Parent of a child with a disability : Yes No 

Employer of a person with a disability : 



Yes No 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 

Proposed Standards for Evaluating the Quality of 
Secondary Special Education, Transition and 
Adult Service Programmes 
Information 



For each standard listed below, indicate the value you attach to this standard and the extern 



Transition team members have the mild manners of Clark 
endurance of King Kong and the humour of Phyllis Diller. 



Kent, the 



Value 



Current Status 



Critical Important" Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 i 



Not 
Important 
0 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Mostly 
Achieved 
1 



Partiai?y 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



Curriculum and Instruction 



1 . Students with disabilities 
curriculum 


have complete 


access to 


the regular 


academic 






Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat 
Important 
2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


2 . Students with disabilities 
instruction. 


have complete 


access to 


remedial academic 






Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat 
Important 
2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


3 . Students with disabilities 
curriculum. 


have complete 


access to 


the regular 


careers 






Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat 
Important 
2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 
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4. Students with disabilities have compute access to specialised vocational 
instruction. 

Current Status 



Value 



3 2 10 0 



1 



5. Vocational training opportunities include a wide array of ^'^JtrllnT is 
properly referenced to the job markets that w.li be ava.lable when tra.n.ng .s 

done. 



Value 



Current Status 



cTrticaT -"m7onaVt~-Som;whIt~~ Not Com P W"^osuy Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

i n 0 1 2 ^ 



6. Community based instruction is available as one option within the vocational 



cu r riculum. 



Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 

3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 

Achieved 
3 


7 . One component of community based 


instruction in 


the vocational curriculum is 


actual job experience. 












Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 

Achieved 
3 


8. Students with disabilities 


have complete access to 


specialised 


instruction 


in 


independent living. 












Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 

3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Achieved 
3 



9. Community based instruction is available as one option within the independent 
living curriculum. 

Current Status 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 
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10. Students with disabilities have complete 
social/interpersonal skills. 


access to 


specialised 


instruction 


in 




Value 




Current 


Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 

Achieved 
3 


1 1 . Community based instruction is available 
personal/social curriculum. 


as one option, within 


the 






Value 




Current 


Status 




Critical 
3 


Important * Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 I 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 



12. Procedures have been developed for placing all students properly within the 
array of curricular opportunities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



13. Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in instructional placement 
decisions for their child with a disability. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



14. Instructional procedures for students with disabilities include a systematic 

component that deals with maintenance and generalisation of student learning. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

15. Curriculum materials used with special education students are age appropriate* 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 
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16. Procedures exist for regularly receiving and reviewing new curricular materials 
that are relevant to secondary special education. 



Value 


Current Status 




Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely 

Important Important Achieved 
3 2 10 0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 

Achieved 
3 


17. Procedures exist for evaluating the impact of the 


curriculum in terms 


of student 


learning outcomes. 






Value 


Current Status 





cTr t TcTf"Tm7oTranr"iom;whaT Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

18 Specific programmes exist for facilitating the social integration of all 

with disabilities, especially those with severe disabilities who otherw.se »o»ld 

have little opportunity for integration into the regular school programme. 

Value Current StatUS 



cVrtTcTr"Tm7oTtTnl"-iom;wna-t Not Compleldy"" Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 i 



Co-ordination and Mainstreaming 

19. Students with disabilities have opportunities to learn prerequisite entry skills 
that are needed for participation in the regular vocat.onal curnculum. 

Value Current StatUS 



c7rtTcTf"Tm7oTram-"iom;wSaT Not Cornel SejT "'^ly Partially N« 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Acnievea 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

2 0 Teachers of regular academic courses are provided with assistance in adapting 

their instruction in order to meet the needs and entry skills of students w.th . 
disabilities. 

Value CurreDt StatUS 

c7rtTcTf--Tm7oTra7t""iom;w^ Not OH ^ S ^^^7~^^ Achieved 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

% 2 1 0 0 12 3 
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2 1 . Teachers of career (TAFE/other agencies) courses are provided with assistance in 
adapting their instruction in order to meet the needs of students with 
disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

22. Negative attitudes of regular academic and career education teachers toward 
special education are acknowledged, when such attitudes exist and specific 
activities are undertaken to change such attitudes. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

23. One or more people are specifically designated to co-ordinate the relationships 

between special education and the regular academic programme. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

24. One or more people are specifically designated to co-ordinate the relationships 

between special education and the career courses organised by TAFE/other 
agencies. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



25. Collaborations between special education and the regular academic programme 
are formalised in a written agreement. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

26. Collaborations between special education and the career courses in TAFE/other 
agencies are formalised in a written agreement. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 10 0 12 3 
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27. Procedures exist for evaluating the effectiveness of P»g*--< ^;° r r dinali0n 
efforts between special education and the regular academ.c and career 
p rogrammes. 

Current Status 



Value 



< 5» £2. -33 4- 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

2 8 Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in monitoring and evaluating 
school programmes for their child with a disability. 

., , Current Status 

Value 



3 2 1 0 0 l23 



Transition 

29. Transition goals are addressed as part of the planning process for students with 
disabilities. 

Current Status 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Not 

Achieved 
3 


30. Employment objectives are 


addressed in 


the transition planning 


process, 


when 


appropriate. 












Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Achieved 
3 


31. Independent living objectives are addressed in the 


transition 


planning 


process, 


when appropriate. 












Value 






Current 


Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 

3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly 
Achieved 
1 


Partially 
Achieved 
2 


Achieved 
3 
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3 2. Social/interpersonal objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, 
when appropriate. 





Value 




Current Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


33. Post secondary educational objectives are addressed 
process, when appropriate. 


in the transition planning 




Value 




Current Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


34. Information exists on the exact type and nature of community services 
available to special education students and graduates. 


currently 




Value 




Current Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


35. Collaborations between special education and relevant adult agencies, for 
purpose of transition services, are formalised in a written agreement. 


the 




Value 




Current Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


36. One or more persons are specifically designated to co-ordinate the transition 
related activities of schools and adult service agencies. 




Value 




Current Status 




Critical 
3 


Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
2 1 0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 



3 7. Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in the transition planning 
process for their child with a disability. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 
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38. Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in the transition 
implementation process for their child with a disability. 

y a j ue Current Status 



CrFtTcal Important""" Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

39. Procedures exist for evaluating the impact of transition orogrammes and 
services. 

V a i U e Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



Documentation 

40. Demographic information (age, gender, ethnicity and type of disability) is 

available for special education students currently enrolled in regular (academic 
and career) end special education programmes. 

V a | ue Current Status 



CrFtTcal Important ~ Somewhat ~ Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 



3 



2 10 0 1 2 3 



41. Individual Educational Plans routinely exist and include information on 
academic objectives for students with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Not 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1-23 

4 2. IEPs routinely include information on career objectives for students with 
disabilities. 



Value Current Status 

aTca! Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achi 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 

43. IEP$ routinely include information on independent living objectives for students 
with disabilities* 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 10 



Current Status 



Completely Mostly Partially Not ~ 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



44. IEPs routinely include information on social/interpersonal objectives for 
students with disabilities* 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Current Status 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



45. Transition activies are documented through the utilisation of a formal 
Individualised Transition Plan (ITP). 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Current Status 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Mostly 
Achieved 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



46. ITPs are developed no later than Year 8 and are reviewed at least annually. 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Current Status 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



4 7 . Well defined criteria exist for determining who may receive a school certificate 
and/or a certificate of attainment. 



Critical 
3 



Value 

Important 
2 



Somewhat 
Important 
1 



Not 
Important 
0 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Current Status 



Mostly 
Achieved 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



48. Demographic information (age, gender, ethnicity and type of disability) is 

available for special education students with respect to the manner in which 

they exit from school (graduate with school certificate, graduate with certificate 
of attainment, drop out. age out). 

Value 

Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 

3 2 1 0 



Current Status 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Mostly 
Achieved 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 
49. Procedures exist for conducting systematic follow up evaluations on the 

community adjustment of students with disabilities who leave school either by 
graduation, by dropping out, or by ageing out. 

Current Status 



Value 



c7uTcaT""Tmpo7ra"n"t"""Som;what Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Critical importa ^ Achjcvcd Achievcd 

3 2 10 Q12 3 



Administrative Support 

5 0 The school special education co-ordinator, the school principal and the regional 
special education consultant are all supportive of secondary special 

Current Status 



special 

education programmes. 



Value 



Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

51. Work load assignments to teachers include adequate time to prepare lessons. 

Value ' Current StatUS 

c7rtTcTr"Tm7onTnr"Wwnr Not C0m ^ l Y'"F:^7~T^ Achieved 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Ach.eveO 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

5 2. Procedures exist for using aides and volunteers effectively within the 
instructional programme. 

Current Status 



Value 



Critical TmpoTum Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

P Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

32 l0 0 l23 

53. Appropriate in-service training is regularly provided to personnel who are 
responsible for secondary special education. 



Value 



Current Status 



c7rt7cTr"7m7oTranl~-WwhaT Not ^^f^L ££2 AchLd 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Acmeveu 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 



ERJC 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



54. There is a discrete Regional Special Education Committee, consisting of school 

staff, community agency representatives, parents, students, former students and 
employers, which meets regularly to monitor, evaluate and recommend 
improvements for the secondary special education programme. 



Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 

Adult 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 

Services 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


55. High quality services and opportunites 
employment needs of school leavers 


are available which address the 
with disabilities. 




Value 






Current Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


56. High quality services and opportunities 
maintenance needs of school leavers 


are available which address the 
with disabilities* 


income 


Value 






Current Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


57. High quality services and opportunities are available which address the 
residential needs of school leavers with disabilities. 




Value 






Current Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 


58. High quality services and 
needs of school leavers 


opportunties are available 
with disabilities. 


which address the 


leisure 


Value 






Current Status 




Critical Important Somewhat 

Important 
3 2 1 


Not 
Important 
0 


Completely 
Achieved 
0 


Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved 
1 2 


Not 
Achieved 
3 



5) 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 

59. Higb quality services and opportunities are available which address the social 
support needs of school leavers with disabilities. 



Value 



Current Status 

Completely Mostly Partially 



Critical"" Important Somewhat Not _ , , 

P Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

i 2 l0 01 



Not 
chi 
3 



60. High quality services and opportunities 



are available which address the adult 



education needs of school leavers with disabilities. 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Current Status 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 1 2.3 



61. High quality services and opportunities are 

care needs of school leavers with disabilities 



available which address the health 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Current Status 

Completely ~ Mostly Partially 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



Not 



6 2 High quality services and opportunities are available which address the 
transportation needs of school leavers with disabilities. 

Current Status 



Value 
Critical Important 
3 2 



Somewhat 
Important 
1 



Not 
Important 
0 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Mostly 
Achieved 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 

Achieved 
3 



63. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and ^ for 
employment services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Current Status 



Value 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2! 0 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 1 2 3 



64. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are a dequate and timely for 
income maintenance services that are available to school leavers with 
disabilities* 



Value 



Current Status 



Critical Important 
3 2 



Somewhat 
Important 
1 



Not 
Important 
0 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



ERIC 
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Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



65. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 
residential services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely" ~ Mostly PaniaTly Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

66. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 
leisure services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostiy ^Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

67. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 
social support services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely ~ Mostiy Partially ~ Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

68. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 

adult education services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

69. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 
health care services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

70. Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for 
transportation services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. 

Value Current Status 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

ERIC ,<o 



Appendix 2: 
Needs Assessment 
Modified Version used 1990 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



Proposed Standards for Evaluating the Quality of 
Secondary Special Education, Transition and 
Adult Service Programmes 
Information 



For each standard listed below, indicate the value you attach to this standard and the extent to which your 
programme is meeting the standard. As in the following example, circle one number only for each scale. 

Transition team members have the mild manners of Clark Kent, the endurance of Cliff Young and 
the humour of Paul Hogan, 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 



1 



Completely 
Achieved 



Mostly 
Achieved 



Para ally 
Achieved 



Not 

Acmeved 



Curriculum and Instruction 
1. Students with disabilities have complete access to the regular academic curriculum. 



Attitude 



What is Happening Now 



Cn tic a I Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 



2. Students with disabilities have complete access to specialised vocational instruction. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 1 3 

3. Vocational training opportunities include a wide range of options, which are matched 

properly to local job markets and provide participants with employment opportunities when 
completed. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 



Completely 
Achieved 
0 



Mostly 
Achieved 



Partially 
Achieved 



Not 

Achieved 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



Students with disabilities have complete access to specialised teaching in independent living 
skills. 



Attitude 



Cnucal Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 

3:1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



Students with disabilities have complete access to specialised teaching in social/interpersonal 
skills. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



Teaching methods for students with disabilities involves a step by step approach that deals 
with both the continuance and application of learned skills across a number of community 
environments. 



Attitude 



Cr.ucal Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Parually Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 2 



Curriculum materials used with special education students are age appropriate. 

Attitude W r hat is Happening Now 



Cnucai Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



Completely Mostly Partiaily Net 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



Methods exist for evaluating the impact of the school curriculum in terms of student Iearnin 
outcomes, i.e. how successful are the programs. 



Attitude 



Cnucai Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mosdy Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



Specific programmes exist to allow for social integration of students with disabilities with 
regular school classes, especially those with severe disabilities. 



Attitude 



Cnucai Imperuni Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Partiaily Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Acnicved 
0 12 3 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



Co-ordination and Mainstreamin 



10. Teachers of regular mainstream classes are provided with assistance and support in adaptin 
their teaching methods to meet the needs of students with disabilities. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Paraally Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Acaieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

11. Vocational trainers are provided with assistance in adapting their teaching in order to meet 
the needs of students with disabilities. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely MosCy Paraally Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Acruevad 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

12. Methods exist for evaluating the effectiveness of programme co-ordination efforts between 
special education and the mainstream teachers and career vocational programmes. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Paraally Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Acnievea 

3 2 1 0 0 1 : 



Transition 

(From School to Community and Employment) 

13. Employment objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, when appropriate. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 

Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Paraally Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

14. Independent living objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, when 
appropriate. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Paraally Not 

Important important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 10 0 12 3 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 

15. Social/interpersonal objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, when 
appropriate. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 



Completely Mostly Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



16. Post school educational objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, when 
appropriate. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Paruaily Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 



17. Information exists within the community on the exact type and nature of community services 
currently available to special education students and graduates. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Paruaily Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Ach:evea 
0 12 3 



18. One or more persons are allocated the specific role of co-ordinating the transition related 
activities of schools and adult service agencies within the communitv. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 I : 3 



19. Methods exist for involving parents in the transition planning process for their child with a 
disability. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Paruaily Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



20. Methods exist for evaluating the impact of transition programmes and services. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Imoortant Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 
0 12 3 



ERLC 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 



Documentation 

1. Information required for planning and follow up (age, gender, ethnicity and type of 
disability) is available for special education students. 



Attitude 



What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 "l 0 



Completely Mcs'Jy Partially Not 
Achieved Achieved Achieved Acmeved 
0 1 : 3 



2. Transition activities are documented through the development of a formal Individualised 
Transition Plan (ITP). 



Attitude 



What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 

3 : l 'o 



Complete iy Mostly Partially Not 
Achieved Ac h ice- Achieves Achieved 

o : : 3 



3. ITPs are developed no later than Year S and are reviewed at least annually. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Net 

Important Important 
3 2 I "o 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mesiy Parttaiiy Net 

Achieved Acr.'.e'-ec Achieved Acr,:e*.ec 
0 I 2 3 



4. Well defined criteria exist for determining who may receive a school certificate and/or a 
certificate of attainment. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewnat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Paruaily Not 
Acnicvce Acmevcu Acnieved Acr.;ete* 



tMethods exist for conducting systematic follow up evaluations on the community 
independence of students with disabilities who leave school. 



Attitude 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important 
3 2 1 0 



What is Happening Now 

Completely Mostly Paruaily Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Acmevcc 
0 12 3 



ESI m ? i BWAl 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 
Administrative Support 



26. Methods exist for using aides and volunteers effectively within the teaching program. 
Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Imponam Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

27. Appropriate in-service training is regularly provided to personnel who are responsible for 
students in transition. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partiaiiy Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

Adult Services 

28. High quality services and opportunities are available w rich address the employment needs of 
school leavers with disabilities. 



Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mosdy Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

29. High quality services and opportunities are available which address the income maintenance 
needs of school leavers with disabilities. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Important Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 1 0 0 1 2 3 

30. High quality services and opportunities are available which address the residential needs of 
school leavers with disabilities. 

Attitude What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Important Imwmant Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

3 2 10 0 12 3 



ERIC 



Proposed Standards for Evaluation 

3I " s^ssr oppor " ,nities are avaiiab,e ^ ^ «■ «-« — i o f sch„„, 

Attitude .... . 

What is Happening Now 



Cntical tmporiant Somewhat Not 

Important Important Completely Mostly Partially Not 

3 2 i 0 Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 



0 1 



32, stits sasr are avanab,e wnich addr - - — -po°» 

Attitude 

What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 

Important Important Completely Mostly Partially Not 

2 1 0 Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

^n^SSr* are aV3ilable Whkh <»< — ' —ion needs 

Attitude . TT 
What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not ~ 

Important Important Completely Mostly PaniaUy Not 

-> 2 1 o Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

Attitude 



Cntical Important Somewhat Not 



What is Happening Now 



JU 'n^uai -Not r- . 

Important Important Completely Mostly PamaUv No[ 

3 2 1 o Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

35 - "ftc!^s^sr ite are avanab,e which addr - «« «* 



Attitude . TY 

_ What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 7 

Important Imponant ***** Noc 

3 2 J o Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

36 ' £23 is adequate for a " ~*» «- « 

What is Happening Now 



Critical Important Somewhat Not 7 , ' — 

Important Important Completely Mostly Pamally Not 

3 2 i o Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 i 2 
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Negative attitudes of regular and career education teachers towards special education are 
acknowledged, when such attitudes exist and specific activities are undertaken to change such 
attitudes (#22) 


Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for employment 
services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. (#63) 


1 Transition goals are addressed as part of the planning process for students with disabilities. 
I(#29) 


Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for transportation 
services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. (#70) 


There is a discrete Regional Special Education Committee, consisting of school staff, community 
agency representatives, parents, students, former students and employers, which meets 
regularly to monitor, evaluate and recommend improvements for the secondary special 
education program. (#54) 


Students with disabilities have complete access to specialised vocational instmction (#4) 


Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for income 
maintenance services that are available to school leavers with disabilities. (#64) 


1 Procedures exist for evaluating the impact of curriculum in terms of student learning outcomes 
l(#7) 


High quality sen/ices and opportunities are available which address the leisure needs of school 
leavers with disabilities. (#58) 


1 Transition activities are documented through the utilisation of a formal Individualised TransHion 
1 Plan. (#45) 


1 Community based instruction is available as one option within the independent living curriculum. 
I(#9) 


Work load assignments to teachers Include adequate time to prepare lessons. (#51) 


Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in the transition planning process for their child 
with a disability. (#37) 


Referral and eligibility determination procedures are adequate and timely for residential services 
that are available to school leavers with disabilities.B (#65) 


Employment objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, when appropriate. 
(#30) 


1 Procedures exist tor securing parent involvement in the transition implementation process for 
I their child with a disability. (#38) 


| Students with disabilities have complete access to the regular careers curriculum. (#3) 


Students with disabilities have opportunities to learn prerequisite entry skills that are needed for 
participation in the regular vocational curriculum. (#19) 
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j Student with disabilities have complete access to specialised teaching 

in in/^anAnHonl Ik/inn clrillo (MA\ 


Students with disabilities have complete access to specialised 


Teachers of regular mainstream classes are provided with assistance 
and support In adapting their teaching methods to meet the needs of 
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Transition activities are documented through the development oi a 

urmal fnHkjlHf ioIIoaH Trorudtinri Plan /ITPV i*22\ 


Independent living objectives are addressed in the transition planning 


^uuugg. itiivii ww'vk' . - 7 > 

Employment objectives are addressed in the transition planning 


I Curriculum materials used with special education students are age 
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Methods exist for using aides and volunteers effectively witnin tne 


Methods exist for Involving parents in the transition planning process 


Total 



9 
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